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conversion was at first quite openly, later more latently, but steadily in 
the deepest sense, monergistic (predestinarian) ; that fundamentally his 
teaching was theocentric, but later tended to become more and more 
anthropocentric. Melancthon's synergistic teachings are shown to have 
been due in large measure to the influence of Aristotle's psychology. In 
bis earlier years he agreed with Luther in regarding Aristotle as the source 
of the Pelagianizing scholastic theology and as an arch enemy of Christian 
truth. Later he came to regard him as a pillar in the holy of holies of 
theology. His observation of the demoralizing effect of vigorous predes- 
tinarianism, with its denial of human responsibility, doubtless led him. to 
insist more and more upon synergism, which involved a recognition of 
man's power to co-operate with God in the process of conversion, or to 
refuse co-operation and to fail of salvation. 

Albert Henry Newman. 
Baylor University, 
Waco, Tex. 
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Anyone who has followed the trend of education during recent years 
has been impressed with the growing recognition of its moral and religious 
character. While it may be difficult to give any systematic instruction in 
morals during the early period of school life, yet it would seem that in the 
high school or academy stage, when strong temptations are experienced, 
and when the mind is liable to turn from the customs of the past and to 
seek the rational ground for action, such instruction should be given. It 
is with this conviction, and to meet this need, that Dr. Stimson has given 
us The Right Life. 1 He has written a practical book that has little to say 
about the metaphysical aspect of the moral life, and yet it is sufficiently 
philosophical in its nature and scientific in its method to meet the intellec- 
tual demands of its readers, and to provide a basis for character-building 
that will stand the strain and criticism of after-life. This work will also be 
helpful to the large class of young men and women who have not been able 
to take a college course, and will be welcomed by teachers and parents for 
its suggestions and guidance. The principles of good conduct are stated 
with such clearness" and simplicity, and are so well applied to the concrete 
problems of life, and its moral and religious spirit is so wholesome and 
healthy, that one wishes it might find its way into every home. 

1 The Right Life. By Henry A. Stimson. New York: Barnes. 255 pages. 
$x.2o net. 
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In his introduction the author of our second book 2 states that his pur- 
pose is clearly expository — "to indicate in outline the essential and per- 
manent elements in Christian life and character;" and he believes that 
"that character has been essentially dependent upon belief in the cardinal 
doctrines of the Christian creed." Dr. Illingworth has given us a book 
of considerable merit. He is sane and clear in his statements, appreciates 
the many-sidedness of life, and is mediating in his positions; and the work 
is characteristic of a cultured Englishman of the Anglican church. It is 
probably one of the best English works upon the subject of Christian 
ethics, but it is not altogether satisfactory, and the ideal work remains to 
be written. 

One regrets that as a basis and method of approach there was not a 
more thorough knowledge and use of psychology. To be sure, ethics is 
not psychology, but all the categories oi the ethico-religious life, the ideal 
of the Christ, the concept of sin and guilt, the idea of faith, however they 
may be stimulated from without, must enter the stream of consciousness; 
and the more perfectly we know and trace the pathway by which they enter, 
the better are we able to exercise scientific control. If religion is a normal 
element of life, then its desires and motives and feelings are natural to the 
self, and can be understood along with all the other contents of the self 
with which they are connected; and if it should happen that the religious 
desires are the most fundamental, then they might furnish the goal of the 
self which would bring all other desires into harmony with it; and it might 
be from such a process that we could appreciate the feeling of sin. In the 
guilt-feeling it is the self which condemns itself, and before there can be a 
true interpretation of this feeling in the ethical life, there should be a psy- 
chological study of the whole situation out of which it rises. What is the 
psychology of faith, of sin, of conversion ? Much attention is being given 
to this today, and it is being more generally recognized than formerly that 
psychology is the way of approach to a science of values, such as ethics. 

Our author tells us that sin is a selfish will, and therefore the gospel 
deals with the individual, and by so doing shows a deeper insight than the 
moral reformers who aim to save society en masse. But now, when we 
ask what is meant by a selfish will, we must say that it is a life that habit- 
ually gives expression to its more superficial and immediate desires, and 
thus restrains the more fundamental tendencies of the self, the expression 
of which would mean the truer realization of the life. And it is only as 
we bring before the individual those fundamental values, as they are 

* Christian Character: Being Some Lectures on the Elements of Christian Ethics. 
By J. R. Illingworth. New York: MacMillan. 206 pages. 7s. 6d. 
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realized in others, that we can reveal the man to himself, and thus effect 
his salvation. To save an individual apart from society is as much an 
impossibility as to save society apart from the individual, since either taken 
by itself is an abstraction. When I bring the gospel to a man, I seek to 
reach him through his environment, for I am part of his environment. 
And education aims to bring social values to the individual, and so does 
every moral reform. But the Christian believes that he possesses the 
fundamental values of life, and these are values very subjective in their 
nature, and therefore personal in their transmission. 

And this brings us to the second criticism of this work. It fails to 
recognize the social character of religious values and the personal method 
of their transmission. "Belief in the cardinal doctrines of the Christian 
creed" is made the essential basis of Christian character, and for that 
reason the value of the person of Christ and of the society which reveals 
his inner life is not adequately recognized. As a consequence we are unable 
to discover a clear interrelation of the categories employed, and how they 
arise as stages of the religious experience that has its source in the person 
of Christ. When we are told that the doctrine of the eternal Trinity is 
necessary to our faith in God, since, according to the analogy of our own 
personality, without this doctrine it would be impossible to conceive of 
him as love, then we naturally ask how far we are to carry the analogy. 
To be personal, must we ascribe to God discursive thinking, unfulfilled 
purposes, progress, and therefore limitations and imperfections ? 

In The Children of Good Fortune* we have a very suggestive and inter- 
esting treatise on ethics. Our author tells us that he is not writing for the 
technical moralists, but for "the host of men and women who are struggling 
with the problems of morality with a view to putting them into practice." 
All technical language is avoided, and the work is written in a charming 
style, and possesses keen penetration and moral insight. 

We are told that conduct is the whole of life, including even the invol- 
untary action of the organs of the body; and ethics is the science of con- 
duct. Good conduct is the proper relation between means and ends; it 
means worthy ends and efficient means. Some men are immoral because 
they are not efficient, and others because their ends are ignoble. In the 
treatment of the end of conduct, as the title of his book indicates, our 
author places the emphasis upon its subjective character. The true end 
is individual happiness, or even pleasure. Sometimes he makes the state- 
ment in such a way as to be open to the objections against the theories of 

3 The Children of Good Fortune. By C. Hanford Henderson. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 406 pages. $1.30 net. 
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hedonism. He would seem to imply that the pleasure was sought for its 
own sake, as if the pleasure could be cut off both from the whole process 
of the self and from the objective conditions in which it is experienced. 
But the real meaning seems to be that the worth of life must be an indi- 
vidual and experienced one, that it is the satisfaction of the harmonized 
and rationalized desire. He fails to make clear that these desires are the 
self, and that in their satisfaction the self finds its freedom and self- 
realization. But that this is his view is made evident when he treats the 
objective character of the moral ideal. He tells us that the self is social 
in its nature, and that the ideal may be defined in social terms; that is, 
the true happiness of the individual may be defined in terms of social 
service. He points out very clearly that the individual happiness needs to 
"be chastened by social welfare," and the social ideal needs to be constantly 
valued by its ability to produce individual good fortune. 

There is considerable that the scientific student of ethics would criticise 
in this book. The scope of ethics is both too broad and too narrow. Con- 
duct, it is affirmed, is the whole of life, and all conduct comes under moral 
criticism. Ethics is a science both of the values and of the means of 
conduct. Ethics then includes natural science, for that deals with the world 
of means. That the ethical judgment is implicit in the scientific we will 
admit, and acknowledge that any phase of conduct may come under moral 
criticism; but the real question is this: When does a natural good become 
an ethical one; when does a question cease to be a purely scientific one and 
become a moral one; why does experience find the scientific judgment 
inadequate and pass on to ethical valuation ? Our author fails to see that 
the ethical judgment is just a process of valuation, and that there are no 
desires that are morally evil in themselves, and that right and wrong arise 
in the process of the moral judgment. Right and wrong are terms of 
conscious valuation, and for that reason he is clearly in error when he 
applies them to unconscious processes, and even to the actions of animals 
and plants. 

As morality is given the sphere of science, so it embraces also the realm 
of religion, for it includes all conduct, even the attitude one takes to the 
universe as a whole and to the future. There is a very close relation between 
morality and religion, and we believe it is not possible for a man to create 
in his own life the highest moral values and not be permeated with the 
religious spirit; and we may say that, when one becomes most deeply 
conscious of what is involved in a general moral attitude, he passes into 
the religious experience; but, in general, morals has to do with the creation 
of values, and religion is a faith in their conservation, so that religion is 
the attitude we take to the universe as a whole. 
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When we are told that morality has nothing to do with the fundamental 
moral categories, but that these belong to the sphere of religion, then we 
have too narrow or too abstract a sphere for ethics. For these categories, 
such as desire, duty, responsibility, and freedom, stand for and imply 
successive degrees of our consciousness of the nature of our conduct. If 
the good is concrete and individual, as we are informed, then it is difficult 
to see how we can understand its value apart from the whole situation in 
the individual consciousness in which it arises. Mr. Henderson seems 
to imply that morals is the science of religion. Morals is not experience, 
it is true, but it is the science of the moral experience, as theology is the 
science of the religious experience. 

The statement that all sin and wrong-doing are the result of ignorance 
may arouse some objection, but the author explicitly states that by knowl- 
edge he does not mean mere information, but that knowledge implies moral 
conviction, an appreciation of values; and, when viewed in this sense, 
the position is correct, and all sin is moral ignorance. 

W. C. Keirstead. 

ROCKFORD, IlX. 

Mr. Davis 4 has given us a readable popular account of Stoicism. The 
introductory sketch of Greek philosophy before the Stoics is too fragmentary 
to be of independent value, nor does it lead up to Stoicism by emphasizing 
those doctrines of the earlier schools by which the Stoics were most influ- 
enced. The chapters on the founders of the Stoic school and their teachings, 
on the character and influence of Roman Stoicism, and the lives and writings 
of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, contribute nothing new to the 
interpretation of Stoic doctrine, yet they give a substantially correct impres- 
sion of the system, though frequently defective through lack of orderly 
arrangement of the material. The monism of the Stoics is well described, 
but it is rather misleading to add that the system was "strictly pantheistic," 
since that term usually connotes a denial of personality, while the Stoics, 
as the author rightly states, conceived of the universe as a rational being. 
The chapter on the relation of Stoicism to Christianity is disappointing, 
for the larger part of it is wholly irrelevant, and, while the author vaguely 
alludes to "many points of likeness" between the two systems, there is 
no real discussion of the interesting questions which such likeness suggests. 
Inexact and even unintelligible statements occur. "The Phaedo of Socrates 
stands among the masterpieces of literature" (p. 37). Empedocles is 

* Greek and Soman Stoicism and Some oj its Disciples. By Charles H. Stanley 
Davis. Boston: Turner, 1903. 269 pages. $1.40 net. 
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said to have held "that nothing of all that perisheth is ever created " (p. 20). 
The carelessness of the style is often annoying. The proof-reading is 
bad: "constitutes" for "consists" (p. 62), "appreciation" for "applica- 
tion" (p. 63), "evidence" for "endurance" (p. 81), "mental" for "moral'' 
(p. 113). The value of the book is greatly increased by numerous quota- 
tions from good authorities. The well-selected extracts from Stoic writings 
in the last three chapters would be more useful if accompanied with refer- 
ences to the passages cited. There is no index, nor analytic table of con- 
tents. 

Perhaps no man in Roman antiquity is a better representative of the 
ordinary moral standards of his age and nation than Cicero. Since he 
was neither a doctrinaire moralist, though the author of ethical treatises, 
nor an unscrupulous self-seeker, though an advocate and a politician, his 
moral code might be expected to be that of an honorable man of affairs. 
Also we might expect to find Cicero's real moral sentiments most freely 
revealed, not in his orations or in his philosophical essays, but in his 
letters, which were addressed chiefly to his intimate friends, and were 
probably written without thought of publication. Mr. Gordis' little book, 5 
therefore, giving the results of an inductive study of the motives professed 
or approved in Cicero's correspondence, appeals quite as much to the 
general student of the history of morals as to the classical specialist. The 
work was well worth doing, and it has been thoroughly well done. The 
material is presented in carefully organized form, comprising (1) Cicero's 
estimate of personal motives, such as life, wealth, and the satisfaction 
derived from intellectual pursuits; (2) motives that spring from desire for 
the approval of others; (3) the sense of obligation to one's family, to one's 
friends, and to the state; (4) Cicero's ideal of character and his conception 
of duty abstractly considered. The author's paraphrases and transla- 
tions of Cicero's statements, which naturally make up a large part of the 
book, are always idiomatic and lucid, and are furnished with references 
to the original text, which is frequently quoted verbatim. 

Such a survey of Cicero's estimate of motives of conduct is at the same 
time an analysis of his own character. Extreme sensitiveness to public 
opinion is shown to be fundamental in his make-up. Reputation and posi- 
tion stand higher with him than personal safety. He regrets, for example, 
that he had not taken his own life rather than endure the disgrace of exile. 
Cicero's ideal of duty is not conformity with abstract right, still less obedi- 
ence to supernatural authority, but "honorable " action, the honestum, which 

s The Estimates of Moral Values Expressed in Cicero's Letters. By Warren Stone 
Gordis. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905. 102 pages. 
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he defines as "that which is by nature worthy of praise." His standard 
of political morality is that of the practical politician ; the end justifies the 
means. Party loyalty was a powerful motive with Cicero, for he identified 
the supremacy of his party and the maintenance of the aristocratic repub- 
lican government with the good of the state. Friendship, including grati- 
tude for favors, stood high in his scale of motives, occasionally outranking 
regard for truth and justice, as is seen in the letters to the historian Lucceius 
and to Valerius the legate. Mr. Gordis' attempt to justify Cicero in the 
former instance (p. 30) is ingenious rather than convincing. But, in 
general, the moral standard set forth in the letters is by no means a low 
one ; nor was Cicero incapable of action in harmony with his highest con- 
victions, for at the most serious crises of his life we find him, after long 
hesitation and debate, finally choosing the nobler in preference to the safer 
course of conduct. 

Henry F. Burton. 
University op Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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In the introductory chapter of his book 1 Dr. Johnson says: "In this 
book I neither oppose nor advocate the doctrine of evolution. I am con- 
cerned only to estimate its value to the Christian who holds it." The 
author's attitude to evolution, however, is not at all doubtful or ambiguous. 
He believes that this theory has brought neither advantage nor valuable 
addition to Christian doctrine, but rather tends to bring into confusion 
or disuse much that is true and important in the historical belief of the 
church. 

Some of Dr. Johnson's main positions are as follows: (a) The doctrine 
of an "absentee God" has never been taught by Christian theologians. 
The historic doctrine of the immanence of God is decidedly superior to 
the form of that doctrine taught by evolutionists. (6) The supposedly 
new teaching of evolutionists that the universe is to be regarded as develop- 
ing from its beginning like a living being, e. g., a flower, rather than as 
passing through mechanical changes, is absurd as a scientific statement, 
and can be admitted only as a poetical figure, (c) The Christian evolu- 
tionist in speaking of "creation by evolution" is decidedly confused in 
his thoughts. As a Christian he cannot exclude the supernatural from 
the process, and when once the supernatural is admitted, the phrase has 

1 The Christian's Relation to Evolution: A Question 0) Gain or Loss. By Franklin 
Johnson. New York and Chicago: Revell. 171 pages. $1 net. 



